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Written for the Youth's Conipanien. 
THE LITTLE ORPHAN GIRLS, 

** Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others shew, 

That mercy show to me.”? 


You see these two little girls? Their names 
ae Ellen and Lucy May. And that is their little 
dog. Poor Frink! he holds his head down and 
looks disconsolate, for he remembers the time 
vhen he was well fed two or three times a day, 
ad took his nap just as often as he pleased, on 
the warm rug in front of a nice coal fire, or on 
the soft cushions of the sofa; and Ellen and Lucy, 
with neat tasteful dresses, which their kind mother 
prepared for them, were always ready for a frolic 
wih him, when their lessons were well said or 
their sewing was done. Vow, he follows them 
rund from door to door, as you see, begging 


for something to eat, and thinks himself well off if 


hecan get a crust of bread to gnaw now and then, 


or an old bone to pick. Not that his little mis- 


tresses are unkind to him, for they love him bet- 


ter than all the world beside, now that their dear 


parents are dead. Poor girls! and well they may, 


frreven now they spend many a cheerful hour 
wih him. He comes up wagging his tail, when 


they are rudely turned away from some door, 


where they asked for food,—and looks up in their 
faces as much as to say, ‘‘never mind, don’t cry— 
Frink loves you and will never leave you!” And 
Ellen and Lucy understood him as well as though 
he said it in so many words, and they stoop down 
with the tears in their soft blue eyes, and pat his 
head, as if they were comforted by his mute tokens 


of affection. 


I hope you will never be unkind to these poor 
I have 

seen some children so destitute of feeling that they 
@ Yould Jaugh and make sport of any poor child who 

was more meanly*clad than themselves, and even 
2 Think, when you feel 
disposed to do so, how you should feel if your father 
and mother were Wead, and you had nothing to eat 
from day to day except what some kind stranger 
gave you from pity. Would it not be enough to 
know that you were friendless and homeless and 
hungry, without being laughed at for it, by those 
who have plenty to eat and drink’ and wear? Oh, 
You 
can’t tell how soon you may be in their places. 
Lucy and Ellen had once as happy and comforta- 
ble a home as yours. Be kind, if you should ever 
meet them, for their little limbs are often chilled 
with cold, and often they go to bed very faint and 
hungry, and sob themselves to sleep, when they 
think that their dear father and mother have left them 


little orphans, should you meet with them. 


callthem wicked names. 


am very sure you will never do so again. 


LEAVE ME ALONE, 
Walter Richards was scarcely out of his moth- 
er’s arms as an infant, before he began to say on 
all occasions, ‘‘ Leave me alone.” Though he 
could not walk by himself without stumbling, his 
disposition was so surly that when his mother 
would go to hold him up, his cross countenance 
and the jerk of his shoulders said as plainly as if 
he could speak, ‘‘ leave me aloné.” 
This foolish and wicked spirit grew with him. 
In the nursery, if any one offered to help him on 
or off a chair, or tried to amuse him, their kind- 
ness was generally rewarded with ‘‘leave me alone.” 
If his rfother attempted to restrain or correct him, 
he would impudently say to her, ‘‘ leave me alone,” 
and he was not afraid to use the same expression 
to his father, for he thought it was a mark of inde- 
pendence and manliness in his child, and as often 
laughed at it as gave him any reproof. 
His mother was grieved as she saw this habit 
growing on her son, and found that it proceeded 
from a disposition to be rid of restraint and take 
his own way. It often made her weep, when she 
tried to please and assist him, to have him turn 
away rudely from her with, ‘‘ leave me alone ;” yet 
she knew he was rather encouraged in it, than for- 
bidden by his father, and she was afraid to begin 
alone the difficult business of correcting it. 


years old he was fatherless. 
become his own master. 


only son. 


for hef as a son. 


ter’s maxim still was ‘‘ leave me alone.” 


as to the state of his heart in the sight of God 


me alone.”’ 


And he was left alone. As he forsook the Lord 


a reproach to his family. His poor mother scarce 


form him to be vain. He became sick. 
to think of his ways and repent. 
not hear any one speak on the subject. 
came worse. 
friendship to gain his attention. 


importance of preparation for whatever might b 
the end of his sickness. 


and died. 





to Ellen and Lucy May! 





all alone in the wide world. Oh, never be unkind 


All her hopes that he might even in his last hou. 


Time rolled on, and when Walter was fifteen 
At that age he had 
His father had indulged 
him till he found it too hard to try to make up for 
his past neglect, and when his mother became a 
widow, it greatly increased her sorrow to think 
that she should be left alone in the charge of her 
She was afraid of him: afraid that he 
would go to ruin; afraid that he would lose not 
only all regard for her authority, but all affection 


Her fears, alas! were not disappointed. Wal- 
This was 
his answer to all who attempted to instruct, ad- 
vise, or warnhim. He couldtake care of himself. 
In the same way he put from him every caution 


To all the sermons he heard in church; to all the 
admonitions of pious friends; to the tears and 
prayers of his mother his reply still was, ‘‘ Leave 


so the Lord forsook him. His heart became in- 
different to all that could be addressed to him from 
the gospel or by common morality. He chose the 
company of the wicked; for them he often Jeéft his 
mother alone and sorrowful; for them he at length 
abandoned his home altogether and soon became 


ly ventured out of her house lest she should be 
exposed to the grief and mortification of meeting 
him, His friends found all their attempts to re- 
There 
was one spark of hope that now he might be brought 
But he would 
He be- 
Against his will a minister was 
brought to his bed-side, who tried by the voice of 
He spoke to him 
of his illness and of other subjects, and was going 
on by degrees to remind him of his danger and the 


He had no sooner begun 
to speak of his soul, than Walter turning to him, 
said with all his strength, ‘“‘ Leave ME ALoneE!”’ 


The sorrow of his mother was now complete. 


acknowledge his faults, seek for mercy, and speak 
one word of love to her, his neglected, heart-bro- 
ken mother—were crushed. She did not long 
survive him, and over their grave might have been 
inscribed the words of Solomon, ‘‘ A child Lerr 
TO HIMSELF bringeth his mother to shame.” 

[ Youth’s Friend. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PROMISED VISIT. 

‘* What is the matter with my little Emma this 
afternoon?” said Mrs. Taylor, as her youngest 
daughter entered the room with her rosy checks 
wet with tears. ‘‘O mother!” said Emma, while 
her tears flowed faster than ever, ‘‘] have been a 
very naughty girl at school to-day.” ‘‘ 1 am very 
sorry,” said Mrs, Taylor, ‘‘ what have you done.” 
**O mother!” said Emma, ‘‘I have disobeyed 
Mr, C , and he said I must tell you.” ‘‘Weill 
my dear,” said Mrs. Taylor, ‘‘I am very sorry, 
for I intend going out to B this afternoon, 
and thought of taking. you with me; but as you 
have behaved so badly you must remain at home.” 
‘‘O mother, I do not wish you to go away and feel 
displeased with me,” sdid Emma. ‘‘ But,” said 
her mother, ‘‘is there not one whose displeasure 
you ought to fear more than mine?” ‘‘ Yes 
mother there is God, and I forgot that he is angry 
with the wicked every day,’”’ replied Emma. 
\** Well my dear,” said Mrs. Taylor, ‘‘ ought you 
not to seek his forgiveness?”’ ‘‘ Yes mother,” 
said the little penitent. ‘‘ Well then, my daughter, 
we will kneel down and ask him to forgive you;” 
they then knelt down by a chair, and Mrs. ‘Taylor 
prayed that God would forgive her daughter for 
her behaviour at school that day; they then arose 
from their knees; Emma kissed her mother, and 
told her that she was willing to stay at home. Her 
mother then said, ‘‘ Emma, if you are a good. girl 
at school this afternoon, you may go next week to 
stay a few days with your uncle C . Sie 
may I, mother!” exclaimed Emma. “ Yes, my 
daughter,” said: Taylor, ‘‘ but it is school 
time now, go and get ready, and go to school.” 

Mr. Taylor wasa wealthy merchant; he resid- 
ed in the town of C———sshe was at home but very 
little, as his business” @iavpied most of his time; 
therefore the education of their children rested 
entirely upon his wife.{j)Both himself and wife 
were devotedly pious, @md their children were 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. They had three children, Charles the old- 
est was ten years old; Carolipe the next was 
about eight, and Emma the youngest was six. 
Charles was a lively intelligent boy, but his temper 
was very violent, and it led him to do many things 
which he was afterwards sorry for. Caroline 
and Emma were calm and even in their temper, and 
were very much alike. It was a custom of the 
family to have each of the children commit a verse 
from the Bible every morning, to be remembered 
through the day; it was the Verse that Emma re-_. 
peated, (‘‘God is angry with the wicked every 
day,”) that Emma had learned that morning. 

Having now described Mr. Taylor’s family, we 
will return to Emma whom we left going to school. 
She soon arrived at the school-house and studied 
her lessons with more than usual care; after school 
she went up to her teacher and asked his forgive- 
ness, which she soon obtained; she then went home 
and finding her mother gone, she went immediately 
to bed and soon fell asleep with a light heart; in 
the morning when she awoke she found her mother 
had returned. She told her that she had obtained 
Mr. C ’s forgiveness, and the next week Emma 
and her mother set out for C , to see their 
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uncle. They had avery pleasant journey and arriv- 
ed at their friends at nine o’clock the day after 
they left home; they had a delightful visit and at 
the end of a week they set out for home. S.F.M. 
—_— 














DESCRIPTIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 23. 

During the severe cold of our northern winters, 
while the earth is covered with snow, and the 
streams are closed over with ice, and while we 
shrink from every exposure to the chilling blasts 
without, it is very easy and natural to look away to 
climes more genial and serene, and even to wish 
that our lot had been cast in more pleasant places. 
But let me tell my young friends, if they are not 
already acquainted with the circumstance, that 
there are but few places more congenial to health 
and long life than most parts of New England. 
Though the inter-tropical regions are never invad- 
ed by severe and piercing cold, such as we have 
to endure, they nevertheless are subject to an op- 
pressive and continual heat far more unpleasant, 
which debilitates the body, enervates the mind, 
and induces a strong propensity to indolence and 
inactivity; while we find the winter serviceable to 
counteract the influence of the summer’s heat and 
to restore tone and energy to the relaxed and en- 
feebled system, and have too, in addition, the com- 
forts and happiness of the cheerful fire-side, bless- 
ings unknown and unthought of in the hot -and 
sultry regions of the equator. There too the 
**sunny fountains ’’ become putrid, and the ‘‘spi- 
cy breezes * are tainted by their poisonous va- 
pours and exhalations which, by generating malig- 
nant and fatal fevers, become themselves sources 
of disease and death. 

But withering heat and violent fevers are not 
the only objectionable features of hot climates. 
It is there that beasts of prey are most abundant, 
and noxious reptiles: and insects are principally 
found. - The sleeping inhabitant will in many 
places find it necessary to guard against the in- 
siduous hyena and tiger, while he who goes abroad 
may find his way beset by the fierce lion or the 
ravenous aligator, and anaconda. And even the 
orange groves. and fields of sugar-cane and 
bananes inust be visited with caution and with 
fear. The deadly serpent maywlie coiled at the 
roots, and the no less venomous seorpion, and cen- 
tipede may lurk amid the boughs. pr 

These inconveniences and @vils, $6 Common in 
South America, in-Africa, in the southern part of 
Asia, and in other be dt of the globe, do 
not exist at the San ‘Islands; and I have 
turned aside from my subject, to speak of other 
places, that. it: may se in comparison, how 
few deleterious causes #Rere exist to destroy and 
shorten life, and: how much Providence has favor- 
ed them, in those particulars, above most inhabited 
spots. There, the heat is tempered by the sur- 
rounding sea and the continually blowing trade 
winds; the streams and ponds of water do not be- 
come stagnant and unhealthy; and what I wish 
especially to mention, there are no beasts of prey 
nor venomous reptiles and’ insects on the: group. 
When first disoovered;. their dogs and swine were 
the largest land animals, and none existed in a 
wild state, more formidable than the mouse. 
Among the insects, none more noxious and none 
more troublesome or hurtful than cockroaches, 
flies and fleas. The people could sleep, without 
molestation: or fear of harm, in the open fields or 
amid the mountains, and the traveller pursued his 
way, with nothing ‘‘to hurt-or make aftaid.”* 

From time to time, various domestic animals 
have been introduced, and now large numbers. of 
horses; cattle, goats, and some sheep are scattered 
over the islands; and turkies, ducks and other 
fowls are sufficiently numerous to supply every 
ship which calls. And the inhabitants would have 
far more cause to appreciate their intercourse 
with foreigners if they received from them only 
such things as would contribute to their comfort 


and happiness. But it is a circumstance much to 
be deplored that our ships visiting distant parts 
usually disseminate the worst vices of our land, 
and that the heathen world, should, so invariably, 
be made to suffer the most destructive evils which 
abound in civilized countries, so soon as ships and 
seamen begin to visit them. It is not however my 
design here to dwell on the moral and physical 
evils, which have been scattered and perpetuated 
at the Sandwich Islands, by men from enlightened 
lands. Many sheets would be necessary fully to 
portray them. 

The older inhabitants state, with much assur- 
ance, that cockroaches and fleas were formerly 
unknown to them, and that they were carried there 
by foreign vessels. This may perhaps be called 
in question, but in reference to musquitoes, which 
are very troublesome, there is no doubt. Five 
years ago they hardly had an existence. A few 
might be seen at those places, only, where ships 
touched, which had evidently flown ashore. They 
have now become so numerous and so annoying 
over every part, that the chiefs, some of them, 
employ servants to sit by, the whole night, and 
keep them off with brushes; while the common 
people can sleep, only, by being entirely covered. 
Rats too, which have been carried there, are fast 
multiplying; they are spreading from the wharves 
to the interior and will soon become a great and 
an extensive nuisance. A. Cuarin. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
Written for the Youths Companion. 
ANOTHER VISIT ATS LANE. 

I promised my young friends that after a second 
visit to S Lane, I would communicate to them 
the result of my visit; and I have now taken my 
pen for that purpose. 

As I was passing down the lane I met a little 
boy, whom I did not recollect having seen before, 
carrying a pail of water. His bright shining face 
and ‘‘ laughing eyes,” together with his clean 
hands and clothes attracted my attention. I said, 
here is a little boy, who goes to school! I can 
always tell boys who go to school from those who 
do not go; because they look so bright, and clean, 
and happy. ‘‘Yesma’am,” he replied, ‘‘ I do go.” 
From his answers, to my questions, I perceived he 
was quite ignorant, and could not, long, have en- 
joyed his present privileges; I therefore asked 
him, how long he had attended school. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then said, ‘‘ how long is it since 
you spoke fo me about going? I have been ever 
since!” : 7 os 

I then perceived for the first time, that this was 
the same little boy that darted, and skulked away 
from me at my first visit; but his appearance was 
so much improved by cleanliness, and a conscious- 
ness of doing right, that I did not even suspect 
that I had ever seen him before. After endeavor- 
ing to encourage him in his new habits of cleanli- 
ness and learning to read, I left him and passed 
on to find the family, which had first called my at- 
tention to the lane. 

I found them as dirty, as at first, and I fear that 
the promise, to use no more ardent spirits, had 
been broken. The children had been sent to the 
Sabbath school once, and some of them went to 
the week day school, but they were so ragged and 
dirty that I do not believe they will go agajn. I 
hope, however, that the teachers will not forget to 
call for them, and use every exertion to secure 
their attendance. 

But I have been thinking of a plan, which has, 
in some cases, been successful, and I wish that 
my dear young friends would engage in it imme- 
diately. It is, simply this, become yourselves, visi- 
tors to these wretched families, aud respectfully re- 
quest the parents to allow their children to go with 
you, to the Sabbath school. I think that pupils 
would have more influence over these parents, 
than have the teachers, and their jealousy would 











}upon the children and youth in this desolate re- 
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bath school, nor even allew a teacher to 
the house; but he was at length overcome by th 
earnest entreaties of a playmate and she was en 
mitted to attend. Oh, how did her bright : ue 
beam with joy, ather first appearance, at that ig 
ed place! And she was not afterward often absent 
but delighted in it, more and more. Now, my dear | 
friends, will you not make the effort? each of you 
try to add one more to the number of pupils at'the | 
Sabbath school? You know not how much good 
you may accomplish; for ‘‘he that converteth a 
sinner from the error of his ways, shall save a soy] 
from death, and hide a multitude of sins.” 

M. B. §. 
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come to 






sent, 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Communicated for the Youth's Companion, 
LETTER FROM LOUWISIANA, 

Mr. Wittis,—The following is an extract of a 
Letter from a Clergyman of Massachusetts who jg 
passing the winter in the interior of the State of 
Louisiana for the benefit of hishealth. A portion of 
the Letter was addressed to the Teachers and Pupils 
of the Sabbath school connected with the Church of 
which he is Pastor, to be read at the Monthly Con- 
cert of Prayer for Sabbath schools. It was not in- 
tended for publication, neither has any consent been 
given for making such a use of it; but as it is beliey- 
ed that the extract which follows will furnsih a usefy] 
article for your valuable littlé paper, I have taken the 
liberty to forward it to you for that purpose, provid- 
ed your views in relation to it should correspond 
with my own. Cc. 








Could you, before coming together at the Con- 
cert, spend a few hours with me, and look around 


gion, you would fee] that you have abundant occa- 
sion to mingle thanksgivings with your prayers, 
for the distinguished blessings which are conferred 
upon you. Suppose then, for a moment, that you 
are here. In the first place, you cast your eye 
over the village, and, scarce a habitation do you 
see in which you would be willing to live, so 
rough, shattered, and shabby do they all appear— 
at least with very few exceptions. Here and there 
you see little boys and girls in the streets and 
yards at play with the little negroes, learning 
their filthy, naughty, disgusting habits, and becom- 
ing just like them in everything but color. Then 
let me take you to the Sabbath school. There is 
a Sabbath school here, under the superintendence 
of a friend of mine from New England—a pious 
young lawyer. You will see about 40 children 
coming from different directions, some of the boys 
on horse-back coming from the country, a distance 
of 6 or 8 miles. Their age is from 6 to 14 or 15. 
It is delightful indeed to see boys of this age as- 
sembling to share in the privileges of the Sabbath 
school, and coming so many miles to attend. I 
have not seen a pleasanter sight since I left home. 
They meet sometimes in the Court House and 
sometimes in the Meetinghouse- You go in, 
and take your seat near the superintendent. Be- 
fore you, you see a class of little ones only 3 or 4 
years of age. These are, of course, the A. B.C. 
scholars. A little on one side, you see another 
class or two, several years older, say at the age 
of 6. And what do these learn? They also learn 
their A. B. C. Then there are some other classes 
from the age of 7 up to 12. These, you will sup- 
pose, can read quite well, and are capable of 
studying the Union Questions. Oh no. They, 
too, are taught their A. B.C. or at best their 
spellings. Yes, up to the age of 11 or 12, very 
few can read in the New Testament. Beyond 
this age, there are a goodly number both of males 
and females, more of the latter, as old as 18 or 
thereabouts. These are generally as far advanc- 
ed as most New England children of 10 years of 
age. A large proportion of the time must, conse- 





be less excited, than when a teacher, or an adult 
stranger calls on them. I know a sweet little girl 





whose father would not allow her to go to the Sab- 


quently, be spent in teaching the scholars the first 
rudiments of the art of reading. ‘ Besides this, the 
superintendent and teachers, relate Bible stories 
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and give such moral instruction as they think cal- 
culated to do good. Then they sing a hymn, and 
the school is closed. You perceive from this ac- 
count, that a Sabbath school here is a very differ- 
ent thing from a Sabbath school in New England. 
Yes; and let God have all the praise, for it is He 
who hath made you to differ. Yet from a view of 
this school we may learn an important lesson; 
for rarely have I seen children more attentive. 
Who of you would come a distance of 6 or 8 
miles? And who of the Teachers, but would grow 
discouraged if they had to perform the drudgery 
of teaching the alphabet? Notwithsanding, the 


Teachers appear interested. They attend regu-f 


larly, and rarely is one found who has any diffi- 
culty in filling up the hour. May I not say with 
emphasis to some who will hear this—‘‘ go and do 
likewise?” 

Some of the little books entrusted to my care by 
you | have already given away; others I shall 
distribute as opportunity offers. They are much 
needed here. I hope to hear, from time to time, 
of the prosperity of the school; O that I might 
hear that many of the youth are earnestly seeking 
the Lord and beginning to rejoice in his mercy! 

I close with the prayer, that He who called 
little children unto*him, and blest them, will bless 
you all with his grace, and an interest in his glo- 
rious salvatioa. Your affectionate Pastor. 








MORALITY. 








ON RESISTING TEMPTATION, 


James was slowly walking to school, one fine 
summer morning, when looking over the fence of 
old Mr. L’s orchard, he saw a fine plum tree load- 
ed with bright red fruit. He laid down his book, 
looked first one way and then another, to see if 
any body was coming, and then placing his feet 
on a high rock, began to make preparations for 
climbing the fence. ‘‘I’ll just go and see if there 
is any on the ground,” thought he; ‘‘ that will not 
be stealing. I know it would be wrong to take 
them off the tree. But I only want a taste, they 
look so red and ripe.” Now if James thought he 
was doing nothing wrong, why was he afraid of 
being seen? : 

After scratching his hand, and soiling his clean 
clothes, James found himself on the other side of 
the fence, safe in the orchard. Once more he 
looked to see if any body was coming and then 
ran off as fast as possible towards the plum tree, 
which stood at some distance. But while running 
with all possible speed, it being past school time, 
he hit his foot against a stone and fell headlong. 
James was now on the point of crying aloud, the 
pain in his foot was so great; but then he remem- 
bered that somebody might hear him and come to 
his assistance, and perhaps ask him how he came 
there. After recovering in some measure from 
his fall he began to think of his good mother, who 
had dressed him that morning, so neat and clean, 
who twice had heard him say over his geography 
lessons, in order that he might be fully prepared 
at his class, and had charged ‘him not to stop on 
the way and be too late at school. Now he was 
a miserable dirty boy, afraid to see his mother, 
and ashamed to go toschool. He however resolv- 
ed, notwithstanding the pain in his foot, to go now 
immediately to school, and never be guilty of tak- 
‘ing even a red plum that did not belong to him. 
But just now glancing at the sleeve of his jacket, 
he perceived a large rent in it, so that he was not 
fit to be seen at school.—‘‘ Oh that‘fence!”’ thought 
he, “if I had never got over the fence, I should 
not have got my clean clothes all torn and dirty. 
What shall I do? What shall I tell my mother?” 
James hesitated a moment, and then like a wise 
boy concluded to go immediately home and con- 
fess the whole, So he took up his book, and with 
a heavy heart, slowly retraced his steps. 

On his way he met Mr. L. the owner of the or- 
chard, who was a kind old gentleman and often 
patted James on the head, and called him a good 


jfrom speaking cross when you felt cross. 


over the other side of the road, and quickly passed 
him without raising his head. 

On arriving at home, he told his mother the 
whole story.» She felt very sorry to hear such an 
account from her son, in whom she had always 
placed confidence. 

** James,” said she, as she was preparing to 
mend the rent in his sleeve, ‘‘ how often do you 
think you have repeated the words, ‘‘ Lead us 
not intv temptation?” 

‘*Oh, mother,” exclaimed James, ‘‘a great 
many times, ever since ] was a little boy.” 

‘‘Did you ever exactly understand these words?” 
**T understand now that those bright red plums 
tempted me to steal. I never will be tempted by 
them again. I’ll go to school on the other side 
of the road.” 

‘*Ah, my child, you will often be led into 
temptation unless you sincerely ask to be deliver- 
ed. Have you kept that paper I gave you the 
other day?” ‘‘Yes, here it is,” said James draw- 
ing it from his pocket. ‘‘ You see that I spoke to 
George three times yesterday, and once to-day. 
I know I have kept a right account.” 

‘You are making a gradual improvement, I 
hope, in the government of your temper.” 

**QOh! but I wanted to speak cross to him a good 
many times this morning, when he tore my map. 
I was really angry. I think I should have struck 
him; but just then I remembered the paper.” 

‘*Then it seems that once to-day, you have 
successfully resisted temptation. You refrained 
Now 
you will have to go on resisting temptation as long 
as you live; therefore I want you to begin while 
you are young. You must resist the temptation of 
striking your brother when he does wrong and re- 
sist the temptation of tasting red plums that do not 
belong to you.” 

** You cannot always fly from temptation but 
you must learn to resist it. I do not wish you to 
go on the other side of the road to school.—I wish 
you to be able to see red plums without feeling 
any inclination to taste them.” —Right and Wrong. 





CURE FOR LAZINESS, 


Hackney Wick, in England, is an asylum, and 
receives its pupils and keeps them several years. 

The ages of the boys sent here are usually from 
ten to fourteen. Many of them are brought from 
badly managed work-houses, where they have 
neither been taught to work nor obey. Conse- 
quently they are lazy and obstinate, and the mas- 
ter would probably have a great deal of trouble 
with them, were it not for the curious way he 
takes of managing them. 

The boys are all required to work three hours 
every day. The work consists of labor in the 
field; and they earn part of their expenses by it. 
They are not required to work as hard, for three 
long hours, as they possibly can, but only as hard 
as they can without inconvenience. 

It is a rule of the school, when a new pupil has 
been introduced, not to allow him to eat until he 
has done some work. To this none of the good 
boys will, of course, object; but some of the lazy 
ones stand out against it. ‘I don’t come here to 
work,” they say. 

And what is done with them? you will perhaps 
ask. Are they not whipped? Not often. There 
is a way of managing them which answers a much 
better purpose. 

When they undertake to be obstinate and not 
work, they are suffered to go on in their own way, 
The rest of the boys go to their work regularly, 
and when it is meal time go and eat. But not so 
with the boy who will not work. He is not-allow- 
ed a mouthful of food till he has done some work. 
Sometimes he stands it out a good while; but hun- 
ger at length overcomes him, and he yields to it 
and concludes to go to work. 

This generally cures the lazy and obstinate. It 
is very seldom however that the master is oblig- 
ed to be thus severe with his pupils. Kindness 





boy. The moment James saw him, he crossed 





quite as contented and happy as boys who do not 
work, 

These boys, under the direction of the mistress 
of the establishment, do all the washing, cleaning 
and cooking; and under the care of journeymen, 
mend their own clothes and shoes. No servants 
or domestics are kept inthe asylum. This teaches 
them to help themselves and each other. <A very 
important lesson for boys to learn, and girls too. 
[Parley’s Magazine. 
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Written by a Clerzgyman. 
A WARNING TO THE YOUNG, 

UWelena, was a lovely girl just entering upon her 
19th year. The bloom of beauty played upon her 
cheek; the aspirations of hope beamed from her 
dark-blue eye, and a peculiar buoyancy and 
spirit was observed in her every movement. 
Amiable in her disposition, affectionate in her at- 
tachments, and correct in her deportment, she 
secured the esteem of all, and bade fair to bless 
the declining years of her widowed mother. But 
H. lacked “ one thing.” To ‘‘ Curist the hope 
of glory,” she was a stranger. D:d she embrace 
Universalism? She did not. She tried to believe 
it. She hoped it might be true. It was on.a de- 
lightful evening in December, 1832, that the wri- 
ter of this, attended a lecture near the residence 
of H. As the basis of remark, the speaker adopt- 
ted the apostolic exhortation to the Thessalonians, 
**Quench not the Spirit;” and as he addressed 
the youth especially upon the danger of quenching 
the Spirit, H. listened with deep interest; and 
thought, that even then, she heard the Saviour say— 
‘* Behold I stand at the door and knock.” But 
other considerations obtruded. She was yet 
young—had many years to live. Besides, a certain 
preacher had almost persuaded her, that the ‘‘tares 
and the wheat ” would -at last be gathered indis- 
criminately into the garner of God. All things 
considered, therefore, she might for this lime, 
‘* Quench the Spirit.” But with H. the harvest 
was nearly past. It was her last sermon. Saying 
‘* go thy way for this time,’’ she returned thought- 
lessly to the maternal dwelling, and before eight 
short days, was in the grave. After the physi- 
cian had despaired of her recovery, the writer of 
this, was called to her dying room. The flush of 
beauty had faded from her cheek—the aspirations 
of hope no longer beamed from her eye, and her 
** expectation” had perished! ‘*@h!” she ex- 
claimed, as I approached her, ‘‘ Oh! Mr. . 
Iam undone! Lamundone!’’ I attempted to direct 
her to that fountain, which ‘“the dying thief rejoic- 
ed to see,” but apparently in vain. The last words 
to me, as she entered@ithe dark valley—and the cold 
sweat of death stood upon her forehead were these 
—‘‘I have rejected Christ—rejeeted Christ—Oh, 
that my young companions would take: warning, 
not to do as I have dane!” 

The passing stranger may see the grave, just 
back of the little dwelling, where awhile since, H. 
slighted the admonitions of pious friends, together 
with the invitation of ‘‘the Spirit and the Bride,” 
under the fallacious hope of a long life, ‘‘a more 
convenient season,” and the possibility of enter- 
ing the ‘‘ kingdom of God,’” without being ** born 
again.”” The cold winds of winter, whistle around 
it, but no breath of the Holy Spirit is there. 
Above the “ pale moon keeps her nightly vigils— 
but tears of godly grief ne’er flow within.” 

Oh ye young and thoughtless neglectors of the 
great salvation 

“ Had you irue wisdom, would you often warn’d 
Still need repeated warnings—and at last, 

A thousand tender admonitions scorn’d, 

Die self accused of life run all to waste.’’ 











NATURAL HISTORY. 














TORPIDITY IN SNAKES, 


* Periodical torpidity in snakes, as in almost all 
animals subject to it, has been wisely ordered, on 





generally answers all purposes. They appear 











account of the very slow growth granted to most 
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Youth’s Companion, 




















of them. Snakes, as well as alligators, increase 
in size very slowly, and are, consequently, long- 
lived; but how transient, if needed, this most won- 
derful power granted them, to live, to die, (as it 
were,) and to live again, is, I shall describe (says 
an eye-witness, ) by the following fact: —-M. Augus- 
tine Bourgeat, whose name will ever be dear to 
me, my youngest son, and myself, were hunting, 
one day, for ducks, and having halted awhile, 
near a lake, we struck up a fire. Being desirous 
to eat what we were pleased to call our dinner, 
we began picking and cleaning some of our game. 
The youngest of our party, ran about for wood, 
and, anxious that a good supply should be at 
hand, attempted to roll a log, at a short distance, 
towards the spot pitched on. In doing this, my 
son discovered so large a rattle-snake, closely 
coiled up, in a torpid state, that he called us to 
come and look at it. It was stiff as a stone, and 
at my request, my son put it into my game-bag, 
then upon my back, for further observation. 
Shortly afterwards, whilst our game was roasting 
upon the wooden forks, stuck in front of our cheer- | 
ful fire, I felt something moving behind me, which 
I thought, for a moment, was occasioned by the 
struggles of a dying duck; but presently recollect- 
ing the dangerous animal, I begged my friends to 
see if it was not the snake; and being assured 
that it was, the time employed in unstrapping and 
throwing off the bag, with the reptile, was, I as- 
sure you, of very short duration. The snake was 
then quite alive,—issued from the bag, and began 
rattling, with its head elevated, and thus ready, 
while the body was closely coiled, to defend itself 
from all attacks. The distance at which it then 
was from our fire, and the consequent cold, would, 
I thought, soon conquer it; and in this, I was not 
mistaken; for, before our ducks were roasted, the 
snake had stopped its alarum, and was bent on 
finding a place of refuge, again to become torpid. 
Having finished our meal, my son, who had watch- 
ed all its movements, with the eagerness of youth, 
brought it again, with a smile, saying, ‘‘ Papa, 
look at Hercules and the serpent!” We took it 
home, and it became torpid, or revived; at our 
pleasure, as often as we removed or brought it 
near the fire; until, having put it in a jar of spirits, 
it travelled to the Lyceum of New-York. That 
all their faculties become dormont, and remain 
virtually dead, during torpidity, I have ascertain- 
ed, by finding snakes, with great quantities of 
food in the stomach, frozen and undigested, al- 
though it had been there for several weeks, when, 
if the snake was removed to a warm situation, the 
operation of digestion was daily perceptible, and 
the whole food in a short time consumed. 
[Literary Journal. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

Is it not a mistaken opinion, that familiar conversa- 
tion in a family destroys the discipline? Does it not 
on the contrary, promote union, love, and obedience? 
When we see stiffness and reserve exercised by the 
older members of the family, there we see cunning 
and artifice practised by the younger. Ido not mean 
that parents should be trifling and frolicksome like 
children, but that they should endeavor to render 
themselves agreeable to the juvenile minds, and to 
cultivate a conversable spirit. Were the long win- 
ter evenings, spent at home, iri mutual conversation, 
how much information might be acquired, and how 
much evil prevented. If home is pleasant, children 
will love to be there—and instead of causing their 
parents many fearful apprehensions, that they will 
be ruined at the stimulating fountain, by se frequent- 
ly resorting thither, they will by their presence and 
smiling countenances, while listening to the interest- 
ing facts related, contribute vastly to their enjoyment. 
Parents, by relating anecdotes of ancient date, the 
customs and habits of their father’s day, might highly 
edify their little ones, create a thirst for knowledge, 


| years. 





their part with ease and confidence in the social cir- 
cle, and lay the foundation for happiness in mature 
As children naturally have a taste for novelty, 
this method would incite them to searsh daily for in- 
formation elesewhere, and thus enable themselves to 
be useful to their parents by adding te their stock of 
knowledge. ‘Then when bereft of their offspring, 
their solitary hours might be cheered, by reviewing 
the past.—N. H. Obs. 





VARIETY. 





A LOST CHILD. 
About fourteen years ago, there was a camp meet- 
ing held in East 'Teunessee, about six miles north of 
Clinton. There was a man lived near the camp 
ground who had a child about two or three years old, 
and every time there was held a cainp meeting at that 
place, he would take his wagon, and put some beds 
and something to eat in it, his wife and child also, 
and go to the meeting and stay there several days. 
As he had a good deal to take, he had to make two 
trips with his wagon. He took the little boy with 
him the first trip, and left him on the camp ground 
with a young lady, until he could go back home and 
bring his wife and the other things which he wanted. 
He had not been gone long ’till the little boy began to 
hunt for his papa, and because he could not find him, 
he started home by himself. He went about half a 
mile, and came to where the road ran along upa 
creek, because the mountain on both sides was so 
close to the creek that there was no room for a road 
only in the creek. When the little bov came to this 
place, he was afraid to wade, and seeing a path run- 
ning up the mountain which the hogs and cattle had 
made, he took that path and kept it, I suppose, until 
it gave out. The poor little boy did not know what 
to do; he ought to have went back to the camp 
ground, but he thought he could go through the 
woods home. He went on, rambling about in the 
mountains, until dark. He cried much for he was 
tired. He called his papa, and mama, but they could 
not hear him. Thus he cried and hallooed until he 
got so tired that he lay down on the grass and went 
jtosleep. His father and mother came to the camp 
ground before night awhile, but could not see their 
child, for he was Tost in the mountains, 

The boy’s papa, and a great many others’ went 
after the boy, but could not find him. They carried 
great lights and hunted for him in the dark—they 
blew a trumpet also, and called the boy, but he could 
not hear them. Poor little boy; his mother was 
almost dead, fearing the wolves had killed him. All 
the people were distressed about it, and: many contin- 
ued to hunt for him until next day some time; a man 
was going along and heard the little fellow calling his 
papa. How glad the man was that he had found the 
lost boy. He took him to his papa and mama, and 
they were so glad that they kissed the little fellow, and 
gave him something to eat; for he had eat nething 
for near two days. , 

Now, my little readers, learn from this to be care- 
ful, and never go off by yourselves, far from home, 
lest you should lose yourselves as this little boy did. 

I wish to use this circumstance, which I know to 
have occurred, for another purpose. Bad children— 
those children who will not mind what their parents 
say—those children who fight, and tell lies, and curse 
and swear, and steal; when they die, they will be lost 
forever. Try, then, and be good children. ‘ Obey 
your,parents in the Lord.” And pray and rezd his 
holy word, Do not tell lies, nor steal, nor swear; 
and then you’ll have no ill to fear. 

[South Western Christian Advocate. 





New York Infant-school Anecdotes. 

6. A boy six years of age told me that the day be- 
fore he had been talking to a boy, who had said, that 
he did not believe there was a God. “ Why, who 
made the world?” asked the infant scholar. “ O, it 
came so,” answered the young infidel. ‘ But who 
made the people?” He make a foolish reply, about 
their being in the ‘‘ground, and the ants digging 
them out.” ‘But who made the ants?” continued 
his little questioner. ‘* ‘They made themselves,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Well, I believe that there is a God,” 
rejoined the other, ‘ and he made the world first, and 
then he made the men and women upon it.” A very 
interesting conversation ensued, upon the recital of 
thisadventure. One child asked, ‘‘ How could the 
world come so?” A boy of five years said, “ How 
could the world make the world?” Another one 
asked, ** How could the ants make themselves before 
they were made, when they were nothing?” 





rain their minds for reflection, prepare them to act 





how God could be from everlasting, without begin- 
ning, and yet be born a little infant. I was troubled 
for a little while, until it came into my mind, that he 
only took upon him the form of man, and so had a 
beginning in his human nature, while his spirit, his 
divine nature, was all the time in heaven.” , 
[Sunday School Journal, 


Filial Love. 

A little boy about thirteen years old, returning 
home from a neighboring town, observed as he pass~ 
ed by a house a few sprouts of poplar shooting from 
a stump in a garden; and asked permission to take 
some of them and carry home. he owner inquired 
what he wished to do with them, and the boy inferm- 
ed him that when he was six years old his mother 
died; and as he had never seen any such trees where 
he lived, he thought they would look pretty to plant 
by his mother’s grave. ‘The owner at once gave him 
arose and Jilac bush, telling him they were better 
and prettier for the purpose, when the little fellow 
raised his eyes, streaming with tears, and thanked the 
giver for himself and his dear dead mother. 

{Bangor paper. 








Pioxs Wife. 
A pious wife is a crown of glory to her husband. 
If distinguished by nothing else, the possession of 
such a treasure shall make him known and respect- 
ed. She makes his home a perpetual sunshine, and 
wins him from worldliness, and vanity, and vice, to 
hope, and happiness, and heaven. A virtuous woman 
is in this life a crown to her husband, and is not un- 
frequently, too, the occasion of procuring for him 
that immortal crown which shall be worn in heaven 


over the perishing honors of time. 





Sagacity of a Cat, 

A few days ago a young girl, the daughter of one 
of the overseers at the Hospital des Invalids, having 
determined upon destroying herself by means of the ‘ 
fumes of charcoal, conceived that she had got rid of 
every body and every thing that should oppose her 
project. She accordingly lighted the charcoal, and 
had already become insensible, when a singular and un- 
looked for agent appeared to frustrate her purpose— 
it was her cat, which, either alarmed at the state of 
her mistress, or not liking the fumes of the carbonic 
gas, jumped through the window, and by her cries 
and strange boundings about, excited the attention of 
her neighbors, who, suspecting from puss’s vagaries 
that all was not right, burst open the door in time to 
save the young woman’s life.—French paper. 








POETRY. 








Written on a birth-day in a Foreign Isle. 


*Tis the day my mother bore her son! 

She has thought since morn of her absent one. 
At break of day she remember’d me, 

With trembling lip and bended knee; 

And at the hour of morning prayer 

She has fixed her eye on the empty chair; 
And as my father bow’d to pray 

For one much loved and far away, 

My mother’s heart is stirr’d anew, 

And tears have gushed her fingers through; 
And with moving lips and Jow-bent head, 
Her soul to heaven has melting fled. 
Mother! dear mother! I’ve wandered long, 
And must wander still in these lands of song. 
My cheek is burnt with eastern suns; 

My boyish blood more tamely runs; 

My speech is cold, my bosom seal’d; 

My once free nature check’d and steel’d; 

I have found the world so unlike to thee! 

I have been so forced a rock to be; 

It has froze my heart!—of my mother only, 
When the hours are sad, in places lonely— 
Only of thee does a thought go by 

That leaves a tear in my weary eye: 

I see thy smile in the elouded air; 

I feel thy hagd in my wind-stirr’d hair; 

I hear thy voice with its pleading tone, 
When else I have felt in the world alone: 
So alone, that there seem to be 

Only my mother ’twixt heaven and me! 
Mother! dear mother! the feeling nurst 

As I hung at thy bosom, clung around thee first. 
T'was the earliest link in love’s warm chain; 
*Tis the only one that will long remain; 
And as, year by year, and day by day, 

Some friend still trusted drops away, 
Mother! dear mother! oh, dost thou see 





7. A little girl said, “I was thinking the other day 





How the shorten’d chain brings me nearer thee! 
January 20, 1834. Roy. 


long after the of oblivion shall have been drawn . 
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